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Abstract 

The celebration of EUROCALL's twentieth anniversary provides a proper occasion to 
reflect on the future of language teaching and the role of CALL in these developments. 
In this paper we present the views of six authorities on language teaching and learning 
from different EU countries. All of them have a special interest in CALL and/or are CALL 
experts and well respected EUROCALL members, such as the late Graham Davies. We 
present a selection of their observations based on a summary of the Skype interviews in 
which they contributed to a symposium entitled 'And now for another century of modern 
language teaching...' organised by the Dutch national Association of Language Teachers 
on the occasion of its first centennial in 2011. To provide a more global (or at least 
European) perspective, the interviewees were asked to cover the same topics that were 
central to the live panel discussion delivered by six Dutch participants representing a 
variety of perspectives: secondary and university teachers, students, curriculum experts 
and teacher educators. By way of preparation, all involved had been given a number of 
challenging statements related to some aspects of the discussion theme: the 
characteristics of the future learning environment, teacher, learner, pedagogy and 
technology. In this audio-supported document we will focus on interesting points of view 
particularly related to pedagogy and technology expressed in the interviews. A video 
report summary of the live discussion (in Dutch) is available on the limited CD edition 
with recordings of the centennial festivities. For an impression of the panel discussion 
and other symposium activities see this video report on YouTube. 

Keywords: CALL trends, future of MFL education, expert views, panel discussion, 
educational trends. 


1. Introduction 

The Dutch national Association of Language Teachers (Levende Talen [Living 
Languages]) celebrated its first centennial on May 27, 2011. Part of the festivities was a 
symposium with the title: '...and now for another century of modem language teaching'. 
The focus point of this symposium was a panel discussion. Six Dutch participants 
(teachers, pupils, curriculum experts and teacher educators) shared their views on the 
future of mainstream language learning/teaching. As food for thought they were given 
the following introduction and reflections to the theme. In a 100 years' time... will there 
still be some thirty students in three rows in a classroom with a language teacher 
working their way through text- and workbooks during two or three weekly, fifty-minute 
periods? Or will the concept of classroom and form disappear and will school be more 
like a social meeting place? After all, learning can take place anywhere: in social 
networks, virtual learning environments, with the help of intelligent agents or a private 
teacher at a distance. On the other hand, we should take into account that changes in 
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education have proven to be slow and that all our 2011 prophecies may well stand little 
to no chance to come true in the traditional classroom. 

1. The future learning environment. What changes can be predicted about the 
'learning environment'? What implications are there for schools and school 
buildings? 

2. The future teacher. Will subject teachers (f/m) and their task load of some 26 
lessons per week disappear in the next one hundred years? And if so, who or 
what will replace them? Will they become merely coaches assisted by robots to 
transfer knowledge? 

3. The future student. Pupils have changed in the course of time. Nowadays they 
are less willing to just consume educational content. They prefer to find 
information themselves but distinguish between personal and school-related 
learning. Educational organisations may well teach students less knowledge in 
the future and increasingly rely on their skills to acquire knowledge and develop 
competences independently. 

4. Future methodologies. What are the current views on how languages are taught. 
Will didactics in mainstream language courses still be driven by textbooks 
produced by educational publishers? Will there be alternative approaches to 
develop language skills? Will web-based and interactive materials replace the 
traditional means? Will there still be a place for paper-based materials? 

5. Future technology. Technological developments are bound to continue the next 
one hundred years. How will this affect language learning and teaching? Will we 
be able to learn how to speak a foreign language with the help of L2 signals 
from external sources or a chip embedded in our brains? What other, possibly 
more realistic, technical developments will support future teachers and students 
in the second language acquisition process? 

To provide a more global (or at least European) perspective Hayo Reinders (also being a 
native speaker of Dutch) was invited to join the live panel discussion and five more 
international experts were requested to be Skype interviewed individually and discuss 
the same topics that were central to the live panel debate. 

The following colleagues from a variety of EU countries were approached by the present 
writer and accepted the invitation: Jozef Colpaert (Belgium), Nicolas Guichon (France), 
Andreas Muller-Hartmann (Germany), Andreas Lund (Norway) and Graham Davies 
(UK), who regrettably died a year later. 

Below we summarize the key points of their views and observations about the 
symposium topics. The present document has links to the original audio sequences for a 
number of statements. Although the standard language was English, Colpaert and 
Guichon have been invited to use their mother tongues so as to also add a multi-lingual 
dimension to this venture. 

2. The views of the international experts on the symposium topics 

2.1. Learning in the future learning environment 

Andreas Muller-Hartmann does not expect the learning environment to change 
dramatically in the short term because, for societies, schools are the spaces where the 
training of the future potential workforce takes place. Because of this interest, states 
consequently want to have as much influence and control over these institutions as 
possible [Muller-Hartmann, 1] This -in his view- is also testified by the relatively limited 
impact the 'traditional' educational renewal movements, such as Freinet, appear to have 
(had) on mainstream education [Muller-Hartmann, 2], Nicolas Guichon finds it difficult, 
possibly even dangerous, to make predictions, but observes that technologies develop 
faster than the changes that take place in schools [Guichon, 1], From his research on 
the integration of ICT in language teaching it appears that teachers understand the 
importance of ICT but it still takes them too much time to learn to use applications. It 
would therefore be desirable if also policymakers recognized the importance of ICT 
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training in the curriculum of initial teacher training [Guichon, 2], Whether language 
education as we know it today, with students in a class year system led by a teacher 
working their way through a textbook will alter fundamentally in the future he finds 
difficult to answer because schools as institutions do not appear to change that quickly. 
He hopes, however, that a more informal organization will evolve which can 
accommodate a more flexible way of grouping students and support project-based 
activities where the teacher's role is more coaching in nature. And also that language 
education does not exclusively take place in designated classrooms and where 
technological facilitation, currently still seen as an add-on, forms a natural part of the 
learning environment. In this respect he can see great possibilities for the use of mobile 
phones [Guichon, 8]. Graham Davies observes that the technology-based learning 
environment in the United Kingdom (UK) is developing rapidly. In particular, the Web 
and the interactive whiteboard have made major contributions to the ways in which new 
technologies are used in teaching foreign languages. [Davies, 1]. In response to our 
observation that the use of the computer as a means for (oral) communication is 
becoming more important in language education Andreas Lund elaborates on 
telecollaboration [Lund, 1] and sketches the future development of this concept towards 
speech communities, in which the role of the teacher is increasingly of an organizing 
and coaching nature. He sees great opportunities for these types of networks because 
then the language itself is central and contacts with others and other communities can 
occur time and place independently. Regarding the implications for the curriculum he 
expects [Lund, 2] that learning objectives will guide planning and organizing the related 
online meetings. Jozef Colpaert starts off by saying that the order of the symposium 
propositions, with the learning environment as a starting point, is well chosen [Colpaert, 
1], It also matches well with his own views. Experience has shown that first the entire 
learning environment must be well designed before choices as to technological 
instrumentation can be made. Another aspect that he considers of great importance for 
the learning environment is the role of the teacher. Also to have a stimulating start of 
his presentations Colpaert often states that it takes a well-supported teacher to realize 
learner-centred education. After all, a learning environment that causes emotional 
and/or cognitive friction for teachers is counterproductive. Furthermore, he points out 
[Colpaert, 3] that the methodological approach itself is also part of the learning 
environment. And that consequently the local context should be analysed first before a 
particular method (e.g., cognitivistic) is chosen. For Colpaert a method consists of 3 
parts: a teaching, a learning and an evaluation model, each defined in detail. For him 
the strength of a learning environment therefore is determined by the extent to which it 
is well matched to a specific local context [Colpaert, 4] 

2.2. The future teacher 

Davies expects that teachers will increasingly be developing their own materials thanks 
to the availability of software tools and the related competencies developed in teacher 
education [Davies, 15]. Furthermore he expects participation in Personal Learning 
Networks (PLN) as a form of continuing professional development to contribute to the 
development of skills needed to manage the "open classroom" [Davies, 16], Although 
Lund expects the book as such will survive, he [Lund, 6] doubts - in contrast to Muller- 
Hartmann- if coursebooks, also in their hybrid form with media and Internet content 
supported components, are here to stay. The web offers loads of materials. At the same 
time this very vast supply of information makes that teachers will not become 
redundant: youngsters can find lots of content but the teacher is still needed to support 
the process of meaning making. Related new teacher competences that he [Lund, 7] 
mentions include the ability to design learning environments, curriculum trajectories 
and communication activities based on an understanding of the effects of the choice of 
technologies to the learning and communication process. Colpaert considers it of great 
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importance that teachers take pride in their work and are able to feel comfortable in 
their learning environment [Colpaert, 2], He expresses the hope that future teachers - 
whatever the specific attributes of their role - can work in an environment where they 
can be themselves, experience little friction and can be proud of their work (self- 
efficacy) [Colpaert, 5], In that context, he argues for a greater role for teachers 
themselves to contribute to the quality improvement of the learning environment in 
which they operate, in a systematic way (educational engineering). He invites them to 
actively participate in improvement of the quality of the learning environment in which 
they operate [Colpaert, 5.1] Muller-Hartmann also attaches great value to the teacher's 
comfort zone [Muller-Hartmann, 12]. He therefore calls for more attention in initial 
training and more time in professional development programmes for familiarisation 
with, both personally and professionally, innovations such as more learner-and task- 
oriented approaches and technology-enhanced telecollaboration [Muller-Hartmann, 14]. 

2.3. The future student 

Although Davies [7] agrees with the suggestion that extra demands are made on your 
motivation to learn foreign languages when English is your first language he regrets 
that students in the UK are no longer obliged to continue studying a foreign language 
beyond the age of 14, i.e. after their third year of secondary education. Attempts have 
been made by the Department for Education (DfE) to encourage students to continue 
with languages beyond the age of 14. An example is the online MYLO project, which was 
set up with the aid of substantial government funding. In his view it appears that MYLO 
is not having a major impact [Davies, 6], Lund and Guichon see an increase in informal 
learning because students use social media and so called web 2.0 applications. 
Guichon's research shows that Facebook is popular among Lycee pupils and that its use 
also leads to (more) collaboration between students outside the school context 
(Guichon, 2012b). In his reaction to the suggestion that this type of informal learning 
could be integrated in formal, school-based learning, he points to the danger that 
"schoolification" of such Web 2.0 use could spoil its attractiveness for students 
[Guichon, 5], Although also Muller-Hartmann observes that students nowadays make 
functional use of foreign languages (possibly English in particular) in technologically 
mediated contexts (SMS, blog, Facebook, gaming) it is his opinion that integration of 
such media in the school context only makes sense if the methodological approach is 
less forms and structure focused but that content and technological resources that 
appeal to students get a more central position [Muller-Hartmann, 13]. He also reports a 
growing interest in early language learning in Germany, in line with the developments 
globally in this respect and as also reflected by the number of registrations for the 
related educational master studies at the Faculty of Education at Heidelberg University 
of Applied Sciences [Muller-Hartmann, 5], One of the implications is the need to 
improve the transition between primary and secondary education. To this end the EU 
project PriSECCO, coordinated by Heidelberg Faculty of Education, aiming for better 
conditions for the realization of a consistent learning trajectory between these sectors, 
developed materials (i.e. bridging tasks) to promote a better understanding of the 
dominant teaching approach in both sectors. In his view more specific attention for this 
topic is needed in initial and in-service teacher training programmes [Muller-Hartmann, 
6], And more in general Muller-Hartmann (for whom teacher training is a special 
interest) emphasizes that there should be a better integration of theory and practice 
and more emphasis on teaching skills in the teacher education curriculum, especially for 
first grade teachers [Muller-Hartmann, 7], One of the essentially needed changes in 
language education, according to Colpaert, is more attention to the personal goals of 
the learners (the psychological shift). In his view there has been too much focus on 
standard curricular learning objectives in the past. Experiences in his projects show that 
the design of the learning environment must be aligned to the common features of the 
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personal goals of a specific group of learners. Reinders shares the view that language 
education needs to become much more student-centred. Referring to higher education 
he finds that students - although they do not necessarily know how to study languages 
or do so autonomously - they know perfectly well that what they are being offered is 
not necessarily related to reality. Neither in terms of the teaching methods being 
applied and the way they are expected to learn, nor in terms of the actual knowledge 
and skills they are developing. To illustrate this point he mentions some features 
differentiating developing work-related written documents from producing an essay at 
university: time constraints, multiple-versions, not necessarily 'perfect', produced in 
collaboration and with a much more practice-oriented content and structure. With a 
view to the increasing availability of alternative options for developing language skills he 
expects students to become more critical about investing their time in programmes that 
do not appear to fit their needs. 

2.4. Future language learning pedagogy 

Regarding changes in the educational field Muller-Hartmann [8] observes that the 
communicative, task-oriented approach is gaining ground, at least at the level of the 
(international) research community. In his own practice he notes that the related 
principles and associated teaching methods appeal to and provide practical guidance for 
practitioners and student teachers. In his view the task-oriented approach offers more 
opportunities to address heterogeneity in classrooms and he is pleased to see a growing 
number of studies focused on the realities of the classroom in the field of language 
education studies. With respect to this approach he prefers the term task-supported to 
task-based language teaching. As most textbooks currently in use are not grounded on 
task-based related design principles, initial and in-service teacher training should be in 
alignment with the actual working conditions that teachers currently find themselves in 
[Muller-Hartmann, 9], All the more since he expects that the commercially produced 
textbook will be in use for some time still [Muller-Hartmann, 10]. An important 
consideration here is that the use of alternative methods involving technology (however 
interesting for language education) results in working conditions that are not safe 
enough for the current generation of teachers [Muller-Hartmann, 11], This is partly due 
to the fact that working with a more learner-and task-oriented approach is inherently 
less secure than delivering a more forms-oriented curriculum. But is also related to the 
limited content and experiences offered to this issue in initial training. He therefore 
advocates [Muller-Hartmann, 12] professional development formats that provide the 
time and support needed for a gradual development of the required competencies. Lund 
[8] too observes a growing influence of the task-oriented approach, also in classroom 
practice and on the materials recently produced by the publishers. He can see a future 
for a task-oriented approach, on condition that the tasks are designed so that they 
cannot be completed by simply copying and pasting (Lund, 2013). Future methodology 
development -in his view- will also need to be based on theoretical models such as 
Activity Theory, which includes the study of use of cultural instruments. Regarding 
language teaching in the UK Davies remarks that the restrictive and prescriptive 
National Curriculum, especially in England, offers teachers little room for choice of 
content and methodological experimentation. [Davies, 2], Many teachers are not too 
happy with the content of the prescribed curriculum: it is too rigid and too focused on 
memorisation, with inadequate provision for developing understanding of grammar and 
syntax. [Davies, 3], The current methodology can be characterised as topic-based 
rather than task-based [Davies, 4]. The provision of early language learning in primary 
schools from the age of 7 years is increasing, but the situation is confused and quality 
varies greatly from school to school, with the result that secondary school teachers do 
not know what to expect from incoming students. Regarding the possible impact of 
innovations in the methodological domain Guichon observes a growing interest in 
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bilingual education or Content and Language Integrated Learning (CLIL) in a number of 
educational sectors and he expects the Common European Framework of Reference for 
Languages (CEFR) and the task-oriented approach will influence the approach of 
teachers and how publishers will design materials. [Guichon, 7], Although Davies [13] 
would welcome this development he does not expect rapid growth of bilingual education 
in the UK. One reason for this, in his opinion, is the fact that language teaching is 
considered to be different from other school subjects. He compares it to learning to play 
a musical instrument as this also requires a lot of practice [Davies, 14]. Lund [9] 
characterizes bilingual education (CLIL) as an approach that will probably be important 
for future educational models where learning objectives are central and (foreign) 
language learning can be part of the means to realise them. Muller-Hartmann expects 
[3] that languages will continue to be taught as school subjects but that there will be 
changes in the range of languages that will be offered. On the other hand he reports 
that also in Germany there is a growing interest in CLIL [Muller-Hartmann, 4], Recently, 
also in combination with subjects such as sports and music, because of the reduced 
cognitive load. And he considers the evidently motivating effect that a focus on content 
- one of the characteristic features of a CLIL approach has - also to be of great 
relevance for regular language teaching. According to Guichon language teachers should 
not attempt to integrate informal learning that could take place with the help of web 2.0 
applications in education [Guichon, 6]. Lund, when asked about the significance of 
informal learning, recognises that the environment where knowledge is gained has 
indeed changed - school is just one part of that all- but he, too, thinks that education 
should not try to imitate those activities nor try to integrate the private world into 
school life. On the other hand, the professional community should study how images are 
used and what role language plays for communication in the applications that young 
people make use of such as games and 3D virtual worlds [Lund, 4]. Another implication, 
according to Lund, is that learning and communication strategies will need to have a 
much more central place in the curriculum because they are so important to the 
developing new genres where content is jointly created such as multilogues (as in 
dialogues but with multiple participants) and wikis (Lund, 2008) as here aspects such as 
turn taking are certainly as critical to the process as in face-to-face communication 
[Lund, 5], In the same vein Reinders elaborates on the related concept of 'autonomous 
learning'. [...] 'A common misconception is that autonomous learning is restricted to 
learning. However recent research shows that it includes the relationships that an 
individual develops, the skill to learn with and from other others and the interactions 
that are involved'. And therefore autonomous learning, in his opinion, is about 
interdependence rather than just independence. And, like Lund, he advocates for more 
attention to the development of autonomy in the curriculum. Although currently not 
widely in use Guichon would like to see a (further) increase of the use of WEB 2.0 
applications (Guichon, 2012a) and telecollaboration in schools, because this activity and 
related applications offer both interesting language practice opportunities and also a 
chance to address intercultural aspects [Guichon, 4]. Colpaert [7] does not expect that 
there will be significant changes in language teaching methodologies in the short term. 
The socio-constructivistic approach (e.g. in Belgium / Flanders) has not yet been fully 
implemented. Moreover, the choice for a specific methodology depends on contextual 
features and the characteristics of the target group. He illustrates this with a case from 
his own consultancy practice. Like Lund, Colpaert notes [8] that the insights from other 
scientific disciplines e.g. second language acquisition and psycholinguistics research - 
although they could contribute significantly - are not yet sufficiently integrated in 
modern foreign languages (MFL) pedagogy. Also other research themes such as 
(cultural) identity psychology and the influence of mother tongue (education) could, in 
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his opinion, [Colpaert, 9] contribute to our understanding of how contextual factors are 
related to the effectiveness of the learning environment. 

2.5. Technology of the future 

Lund thinks that communicative use of language will get a much more central place in 
the curriculum thanks to Web 2.0 applications. Lund who, like Mary Swain convinced of 
the importance of language production for language acquisition, expects that 
technological developments that can support social networks and facilitate collaborative 
dialogue will allow us to organise language education so that the actual use of language 
gets a much more prominent place [Lund, 3]. 

Both Guichon [9] and Davies expect that mobile technologies will provide convenience, 
flexibility and interesting applications to support Mobile Assisted Language Learning 
(MALL) once costs have been reduced [Davies, 12] 

Muller-Hartmann shares the view that recent technological developments have greatly 
facilitated telecollaboration and with it increased the chances to open up the classroom 
to the outside world. But again, as these types of project activities are relatively 'unsafe' 
for teachers [Muller-Hartmann,14] -certainly compared to the regular course of 
business in the classroom- good teacher training including practical personal 
experiences in this domain are of great importance. If teacher education succeeds in 
providing student teachers with valuable telecollaborative experiences then the related 
'emotional anchors' will increase the chance that they will use the technologies required 
for this purpose in their future professional practices. 

Guichon observes that although the ease of ICT use increases so does the speed at 
which technology is changing. It is anticipated that the new generation now entering the 
teaching profession has the basic affinity with ICT required for coping with this in a 
flexible way [Guichon, 3], 

Although the UK has quite a good reputation in the field of innovation [Davies, 8] - see 
for example the activities of CILT or the blogs of individual teachers like Joe Dale and 
Jose Picardo - the poor position of foreign languages in the school curriculum is clearly 
not a very stimulating factor. 

Davies [9] follows numerous blogs set up and maintained by language teachers who 
describe their practice and their use of a variety of applications. The use of ICT in 
teaching foreign languages is required by the National Curriculum [Davies, 5], but in 
addition there is a very enthusiastic group of language teachers who make creative use 
of ICT, e.g. to support content presentation and language production. [Davies, 10] 

Other technologies mentioned are touch-screens [Davies, 11] and translation tools. 
Guichon [10] expects - now that tools like Google Translate are getting better- that they 
will have an impact on language teaching particularly because these technologies can 
provide an important contribution to the (acceleration of) development of intercultural 
understanding. Invited to comment on the topic of technology Reinders states: [...] 'I 
often get asked what I think will be the next ’big thing’ in language education. Of course 
I do not know but I do see that a number of developments are starting to come 
together that are opening up opportunities for ways of learning and teaching as well as 
monitoring and supporting them, that were previously difficult to achieve. Take, for 
example, developments in mobile learning. We have had portable phones for many 
years now. We have also had access to information through the internet. We now also 
have mechanisms to link those two with information about you as a user, your 
preferences and your location, and all this is starting to connect to your social identity 
too. This makes forms of individualised, situated and distributed learning possible, the 
potential of which we have only started to scratch the surface of. So in a sense I think 
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the near future is more about the consolidation and integration of different technologies 
and a recognition of the ways in which they start to (in some ways quite naturally) 
appear in, or even create new learning ecologies. At the same time our understanding 
of these developments has grown to a point where different fields are starting to 
connect and form natural connections, such as those between social constructivist 
learning theories, second language acquisition and research into the ways which 
computer-mediated communication (and in particular more recently mobile learning) 
connect with these. So in a way I am hopeful that new developments continue to lead to 
new insights'. For more background information on his statement on technology, 
specifically on topics such as autonomy, MALL and informal learning Reinders refers to 
text sequences he published earlier: [...] Technology has the potential to not only 
provide access to resources for learning in a superficial sense, but also to offer 
increased affordances for autonomous learning. 

Opportunities for interaction, situated learning, and support for learning outside formal 
contexts, have greatly improved because of technology. These affordances are not 
always capitalised on yet but offer the opportunity to support the learning process, in 
addition to simply providing the building blocks for it. At a superficial level, computers 
are good at monitoring students' engagement and progress, and programmes exist that 
use this information to guide learners and encourage them to make decisions about 
their own learning (Reinders, 2007). More recently, and perhaps more liberatingly, 
mobile technologies allow learners to have access to resources in out-of-school contexts 
(Kukulska-Hulme & Traxler, 2005), potentially linking affordances in the environment 
with immediate support. As a result, there is now a much richer appreciation of the role 
of learning outside the classroom (Benson & Reinders, 2011), not only in terms of the 
time learners spend learning, practising and of course using the language in non-formal 
learning environments, but also in the ways in which educators can prepare learners 
for, as well as guide them in such learning. 

A reconceptualisation of language education as the provision of a collection of 
affordances that start from the learners as individuals, and include classrooms, 
materials, native speakers, teachers, assessment, other learners, the workplace, and so 
on, has been made more practically feasible, and methodologically easier to investigate, 
through the pervasive use of technology. We therefore gradually see a shift in our 
understanding of autonomy as a rather vague set of skills or attitudes, to more specific 
abilities to navigate different (learning) environments, with technology playing an 
important facilitative role. In addition, technology has revealed the extent and 
importance of the social networks learners engage in, and their effect on what and how 
people learn. This has helped researchers and practitioners to learn more about what it 
means to be an autonomous learner in practice. But technology also places constraints 
on the development of autonomy (Reinders & Hubbard, 2012). As mentioned above, 
access to, for example, authentic materials or native speakers can be detrimental if 
learners are not prepared or supported for this. Reliance on technology can, for 
example, discourage learners from remembering new vocabulary when they have direct 
access to an online dictionary. Technology can also give students a false sense of 
development; online games, for example, have a great deal of potential for language 
practice (Gee, 2003), but can be limited in terms of genre and domains and may not 
push learners to engage in other types of communication that are also important, such 
as extensive reading, or writing a longer text. Colpaert [10], finally, sees a more limited 
impact of technological developments on language education as choices in this domain, 
also in the near future, represent "only" one aspect of the whole of the learning 
environment. In his work in the field of design and research of Computer Assisted 
Language Learning (CALL) he uses as a guiding principle: "No technology inherently 
possesses an effect on learning". He then explains why an ecological shift in CALL is 
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needed: in the past, in evaluation research, the perspective was too limited, evaluating 
the effects of individual technologies on specific aspects such as attitude. 

3. Conclusion 

When we focus on the common aspects in the views of these six experts, a trend 
appears to emerge with a number of characteristics. Key elements of future modern 
language teaching and learning that are mentioned are the increased focus on 
interaction, the (oral) use of the target language for communication based on authentic 
contexts and content. The related school-based processes are teacher orchestrated and 
increasingly facilitated by information and communication technologies. The speed at 
which innovation will take place is expected to be largely dependent on the availability 
of teachers with the necessary competences and willingness to function in the related 
learning environment. 
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